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want to curse, not cry. Of course, what are tragedies to
other people, often are not tragedies to Shaw; funerals, for
example; but that does not affect the point, which is simply
that Shaw does not weep when other people weep. ' Sorrow
does not make me cry/ he says, 'even when it is real.' The
only thing that can bring tears to his eyes is the sensation
or apprehension of perfection, the sight of something beauti-
fully done; and in the fact that he can be touched in that
way lies his whole claim to be a critic of art.
Somehow one feels that Bernard Shaw is so sensitive to
beauty that excess of it is apt to embarrass him. Beauty
affects people in different ways. A friend of mine, for
instance, was so overcome by the beauty of the interior of
Milan Cathedral, which at dawn he had found fortunately
empty, that he was physically sick. The cathedral got him,
as the saying goes. I do not wish to involve Bernard.Shaw
in the nervous reflexes of my friend or of any one else, but
I cannot help feeling, if he were to show Joey the door and
write a play of jokeless, undiluted seriousness and beauty,
that when he had finished it he would find himself blushing.
Beauty can take such hold of those who are sensitive to its
appeal that it must be kept at a safe distance and taken in
small doses if its votary or victim is to keep his powers of
reasoning and judgment clear. Almost as a safeguard from
too much beauty and its disturbances, then, Shaw seems to
take refuge in a kind of cold derision, and to behave in all
emotional matters as a Laodicean rather than an impotent.
Moreover, he takes delight in extending his derision to
all those simple, traditional things and customs which
normally move men to emotion. Whether it be the cere-
monies attending the mysteries of birth and death, or the
sacraments of kingship and marriage, or the observance of
birthdays, his own or Christ's, or merely the cheering of a
crowd in the distance or the unfurling of a flag, that these
are commonly matters for emotion is enough to impel Shaw
to deride them. But the man who scoffs at the traditional
things which men, rightly or wrongly, hold sacred, and
which, because they are held sacred, are the source and
fount of communal emotion, is not the man to write high
tragedy, except about things understandable only by